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Of victims, in his wide engulphing vortex thrown! 


In vast successive orbits round the solar sphere, 


Shall roll o’er treasures, or the crumbling bone | 
| 


Though all has yielded to his potent sway— 

Though onward, in his strength and sovreign pride, 

He bears within his briny arms away, 

The Earth a queenly and a blooming bride— 

An endless crown is to his brow denied. 

Fixed are the limits of his long career— 

Himself to wreck and ruin is allied !— 

The powers that wheel him through the changing | 
year | 


Shall Sunward urge him to his fiery doom, 
When all the countless sands of Time are run— 
When Earth has faded from the nuptial bloom 
With which the glory of her reign begun. | 
Still near and nearer, towards the central Sun, 
Attraction curves them in the circling sweep | 
Of orbits less’ning to their final one | 
And like the vessel in the Maelstroom—deep 


Into the burning mass they sink to endless sleep.* 


Yes, all the visions of our youth may fade— | 
The Ocean, in his angry mood may roll ] 
O’er noblest bark triumphant art has made— } 
Himself may plunge into his firey goal— 

And universal darkness shroud the whole ! 

But still, than these there is a gloomier fall— 

The wreck, the ruia of a deathless soul— 
Outcast—engulf'd and goaded—traught with all, 


That o'er the rayless future, spreads the gloomy pall! | 


| 
Then let us live with elevated aim— | 
Gird on the panoply of virtue here— | 
Light up our bosoms with a holier flame, 
And lift ascriptive praises to the ear } 
Of Him, Who welcomes to a brighter sphere, | 
The soul dissever'd of its gross alloy :— | 
When breathless Nature lies upon the bier, 
That there may we our blended souls’ employ, 
To raise the song triumphant of eternal joy. 





* An allusion to the suggestion of some astronomers, 
that the centripetal may gradually gain upon the centrifu- 
gal force of the Earth, contract her orbits, and finally, 
after a long series of them, draw her into the Sun, the 
centre of our system; thus representing, as possibly des- 
tine to be brought about by the operation of natural 
causes, that awful consummation described in the Bible 
~-when the Earth “ shall meit with fervent heat,’’—the 
heavens depart “as a scroll that is rolled together,” and 
the Angel with a mighty voice proclaim, that there shall 
“be time no longer.” 





True Happiness. 


tery over his passions. 4 —_ of the Eleventh Cutury, 


* 





Mark yonder maid of beauty well, 
’Tis she for whose bright eyes was won 
The listed field of Ascalon. 


* 7 . * 


Musice 

Ir there is a charm on earth which more than 
any other serves to elevate the affections, to tran- | 
quilize the mind, and to enrapture the feelings, | 
it is music. We speak of music as it should be, 
in its purest and most exalted sense ; and not of | 
those unhallowed strains, in the use of which mu- 
sicis polluted and degraded by being made the ve- 
hicle and the stimulant ofearthly and unholy pas- 
sions. Music, in its best exercise is a heavenly 
science, suited to the purest, the most evangeli- 
cal and seraphic natures. 


enjoying achastened spirit, and a complete mas- | The Rescue. 
| 


Seest thou her locks whose sunny glow 
Half shows, half shades her neck of snow? 
Twines not of them one golden thread, 
But for its sake a Paynim bled. Scott, 
Ar the time our tale commences, Philip Au- 
gustus, King of France had returned from Pa- 
| lestine with most of his army ; leaving, how- 
ever, a small part of his force with Richard the 
Ist King of England; to prosecute the war of 
‘ As we look abroad in- the Crusades. We shall not enter into his mo- 
to creation, we find every thing constructed on | tives for deserting the Crusades, it is sufficient 
the most harmonious scale and in many iggtan- | 
ces melodies are continually breaking fortitcom 
the works of God. The whisper of the breeze, 


for our present purpose to say that he had re- 
turned to his kingdom. The attention of all 
; Europe was now turned upon Richard and from 
and the roaring of the storm—the trink of the | the high military fame he had already acquired, 
sea shells, as they are agitated by the regularly | great expectations were entertained concerning 
returning waves, and the dashing of the impetu- | hig success. And, although he had many diffi- 
one cataract—the song of the robin and the | culties to encounter, and obstacles to surmount, 
shriek of the eagle—all there, and a thousand | 6 was able to meet them ; and he sustaiued his 
other voices of animated existence, are full of | character as the greatest military commander 
molody and song. Tothe poet of nature, and of hisage. His position at the time of our tale 
the worshipper of God, all things appear full of was upon the plains of Ascalon, near to the 
harmony, and seem to be graduated tothe most town of Iconium, where Saladin, the king and 


ge — music. As a great poet has commander of the Infidels, was stationed with 
ifu — : 
iis the whole of his army. After the departure of 
Philip Augustus, it became necessary that Rich- 
ard should be acquainted with the exact force 
Through ali the compass of the notes it ran, and or of his onelanial Having related the 
The diapason closing full in Man. | position of the armies we shall proceed with our 
| tale. 
In an age so ge i i : ; 
. — wa wares = me} Ina tent in the middle of the encampment, on 

een on most subjects, we deem it a waste of a richly embroidered couch, sat, or rather re- 
ene en talags to employ any argument to prove clined, Richard Cceur de Lion dressed in com- 
‘that music is an elevated study, worthy of the | 


gee s : plete armor. He was tall and his frame was 
cultivation of every pure, devout, and intelligent | large and capable of enduring great fatigue.— 
mind, 


. Ri a who has read se bible with an | p45, features were regular and handsome and 
under _ , i i i 

derstanding reart noone who has felt the ex there was an expression of high daring and great 
alting influence of music on his own mind—no decision upon his finely formed face. His 


| one who has a heart attuned to melody and ca- eye was gray and few could stand before its 


From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
The universal scale began; 
From harmony to harmony 











| pable of appreciating the harmony of existencies, 
Happiness consists not in the possession of gold | can doubt the propriety of cultivating music asa 
and silver, diamonds, pearls and precious stones, useful science-a valuable art. Referring to it only 
houses and lands, domains, nor in splendid abili- in its social relation, it possesses a property of | 
ties, transcendent talents, a capacious intellect, elevation and refinement, which has power to 
a bright understanding, a quick apprenhension, | suften obdurate feelings, and win the soul to the 
—they are sometimes its very antipodes ; pro- sympathies of gentle life. Asa bard of social 
ducing voluptuousness, covetousness, corroding feelings has said— 
anxiety, vain glory, pride, scorn, contempt, and | 
vexation. Nor is it found in the solitary virtues | 
of faith, hope or of charity. Let the appeal be | 
made to the heart of any individual possessed of | 
a portion, or of all the gifts of fortune, nature | 
and graces, and he will with grief, and deep re- | 
gret, confirm the truth of this most humiliating | 
fact. Whiere then is this treasure, above all price 
to be met with ? Where? if not in all, or any But music is a higher, a more enduring power. 
of these splendid possessions, gifts or attainments. | It ia employed by the purest spirits in the wor- 
The son of man, who had no where to lay his | ship of a Being worthy of the exercise of the 
head—the Holy One has given a clue to unravel | most exalted feelings and capacities of the human 
the enigma; and this is the solution, ‘ Blessed — angelic mind. The church, in all ages, un- 
are the poor in spirit, and they that mourn ; | der the old and new dispensation, has practised 


Music! Oh, how faint, how weak, 
Language fades before thy spell ! 
Why should feeling ever speak, 
When thou canst breathe her soul so well ? 


Friendship’s balmy words may fain, 
Love’s are e’en more false than they ; 
Oh ‘tis only music strain 
Can sweetly soothe and not betray ! 





stern and piercing glance without shrink- 
ing. He had been sometime alone and 
absorbed in deep reflection, and a slight 
shade of anxiety passed over his countenance. 
At length he rose and strode hastily across the 
ground to the opposite side of the tent and then 
pausing he spoke in that loud and high tone that 
always betrays excitement—-‘* What, ho! send 
in De Argent.’’ In a short time a young knight 


salutation, he placed himself in an attitude of es- 
pectation. After ashort time Richard addressed 
him---* Beau Sire,’’ said he ‘‘ it has become ne- 
cessary for us to ascertain the exact force and 
position of the enemy; Philip has deserted out 
cause and we must do something and that speedi- 
ly. To do this, it will be necessary to have 4 
man, bold and daring; at the same tims cautious 
and circumspect; know you of such an one is 
It would be difficult to describe the expression of 
De Argents’s countenance, it was joyful, andat 





the meek, and they that hunger and thirst | it--the universal testimony to devout hearts has 
for ighteousness; the merciful, the pure | given it a sanction, and it has formed the em. 
in heart, persecuted for righteousness’ sake.’’— | ployment of angelic beings in past existence, and 
These are the happy ; it is they who are possess- ; we are taught to believe will constitute the exer- 
ed of the treasure above all price ; the individual | cise of purified spirits in future eternity. 


the same time anxious, as he answered, ‘J 
liege, although I do not pretend to have the 
qualities you have mentioned, yet if so pleas 
your highness, I would undertake the task.”"— 
After some reflection the monarch assented a4 





entered the tent, and after having made the usual } 
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together they matured the plan which will ap- 


pear in the course of our tale. De Argent was 
was tall and well proportioned, his frame com- 
bining singular strength with uncommon activi- 
ty. Hehad been celebrated among the Crusa- 
ders for the power of his arm, and for his de- 
termined and fearless bravery. His reasons for 
offering to engage in an enterprise so dangerous 
were these. Sume months before, he had been 
sent with asmall party of men, to endeavor to 
ascertain the force of Saladin, and, if possible 
to draw him out from his encampment. He had 
succeeded in scaling the walls of Iconium, and 
having proceeded some distance, he suddenly 
found himself in the presence of a female, the 
most beautiful he had ever seen. Not having | 
obtained the knowledge for which he sought, 
he returned. De Argent had seen much of | 
the world—many of the female sex;—many | 
who possessed great beauty, and many accom- 
plishments ; but till now he had never seen one 
he could love. And now he had seen such an 
one, it was utterly impossible that he should 
ever obtain her. There was one small, dark line 
of etrenal disunion drawn between them, and it 
might not be passed. He was a Christian, and 
she wasan Infidel. I say that he had seen her 
but once ; but her image was impressed and 
shadowed beautifully forth upon his inemory.—| 
How strange and yet how delicate is ths forma- | 
tion of the human heart! It is the seat of life— 
the fountain of emotion,—the area of contending 
passions ! 





De Argent felt this ;—he loved that girl with 
allthe ardor of an impassioned spirit—he loved 
her with that pure and holy passion that can only 
be felt by a soul refined and lofty in its concep- 
tions. It was his first love, and every thought 
and feeling, every emotion of his own high and 
spotless spirit was bound up in that ene object— 
woman! And what is woman? A creature of 
sensibility—a thing of light and shade,—the re- 
deeming power of man! There is a holy and 
beautiful confidence that woman voluntarily 
places in man ; and he who would betray that 
trust—who would trample down every highand 
noble, every delicate and beautiful feeling in wo- 
man’s soul, should be shunned as one whose 
very presence was death: as one whose very 
breath was deadly and dostructive, as the dark 
simoon ofthe Desert. And Zitella, was worthy 
of that love. She was as beautiful and fair as a 
spirit of another and a brighter sphere. There 
was an indescribable loftiness in the glance of her 
dark blue eye that told of a proud intellect,—a 
cultivated mind, and of a soul conscious of its 
own innocence and purity. Zitella was an ad- 
mirer of nature in its every form. It was when 
the Spring was abroad in its beauty, and there 
was nought but light, and life, and splen- 


dour, that the jeyous aud gladsome feelings of| here !’’ ‘‘I have come to offer, once more, to 


her heart burst forth. But Nature possesses 
scenes calculated to draw forth aud rouse the 
lofty and stern qualities that she had inherited 
from her ancestors, and to raise her thoughts to 
Nature’sGod. She saw his face in the dark roll- 
ing cloud, and heard his voice in the crash of the 


heaving thunder. She heard him in the strife of] countenance; and she saw from the malignant 


the elements when the tempest came in its wrath, 
and saw his hand in the red gleam of the light- 








WULLEH upon the air! He had heard that voice 
but once, yet it thrilled through his frame. One 
leap of his charger, and he was by the wall :—A 
desperate, almost super-human exertion, and he 
wason the top. He found himself overlooking 
the garden ef Saladin. Every thing that could 
please the eye, that the heart could desire, was 
there. Myriads of lamps were suspended from 


—— 


———— : ee 


ning; her mind soared in its chainless flight far 
above the wildest imaginings of her infidel coun- 
trymen! She knew that there must be, she felt 
that there was—a God—a supreme—a ruling 
power. 

7. * * * & 

It was sun set when De Argent arrived near 
the walls of Iconium. He was mounted ona 
beautiful black charger as swift and untiring as 
the winds of his own native desert. He was 
clothed in complete armor, and accompanied by 
a boy dressed in alight suit of mail, and with 
no other weapon than a small dirk. There was 
an air of recklessness upon his countenance that 
could only have been acquired by constant fami- 
liarity with scenes of blood. They had approach- 
ed the wall and then retiring a short distance, 
they awaited the time when they might approach 
unnoticed. It was one of those warm and beau- 
tiful evenings that, like gleams of happiness, 
rarely shine in upon the clouded life of man. It 
was in trutha lovley evening, redolent of beau- 


ty and of song. The low, melancholy notes of 


the bulbut came with a sweet and soothing in- 
fluence upon the ear, and the music, plaintive 
and sad, calmed every darker and fiercer passion 
in the hnman heart. The twilight had already 
fallen upon the earth and things were fast assum- 
ing that indistinct hue that is caused by the 
blending of lightand shade. It wasatime when 
the heart might call up the visions of the past, 
and the recollection of other and happier days : 
when memory might recall the dreams, the hopes 
and the expectations of youth and contrast them 
with bitter, painful reality. De Argent had 
gazed upon the scene a short time, when his page 
touched him lightly, and roused him from his 
revery. ‘There was a sound came floating upon 
the evening's breeze—it was a woman's voice— 
a girl’s voice—and it came like a wailing wuL— 


the lofty trees lighting up the scene with all the 
splendor of a noonday sun. He saw not this, 
for sitting in a bower below him was Zitella. He 
had not time to move, scarcely to cast his eyes be- 
low, before a man entered the bower in which 
shesat. The intruder wasa man of vast pro- 
portions, and apparently of giant strength. His 
face was dark and his eye was of a glittering 
black ; and it told of the indulgence of every 
evil passion. 


‘‘Jaskar !’’ she exclaimed turning the full 
glance of her searching eye upon him—* and 


save your life,—if you will be mine,”’ he answer- 
ed; advancing near to herand continuing—*‘ you 
know your fate; you must die on the day after 
to morrow, by sunrise, for embracing the faith 
of the Christians—unless you fly with me.’’ Zi- 
tella knew the motives of the heart from the 


—— = 2 — 


ply with his demands, and she replied,—‘‘ And 
would you fly with one who had embraced the 
hated religion of the Christians ?’’—‘* What care 
I for faith,’’ was his reply, and then he added— 
‘¢ But you mustand shall go.’’ Zitella drew up 
her form to its utinost height, and a sneer passed 
slightly, but distinctly over the lip of the proud 
girl as she replied. ‘I must not, I shall not, 
and I will not: And more, vile monster, I love 
another. And did’st thou think’’ she continued, 
‘*that I could love, could endure sucha low, 
grovelling thing as thou art? I hate, I despise, 
I scorn you.’’ During this burst of indignation, 
faskar laid his hand on his dirk, and a dark scowl 
came over his features as he answered--‘‘ By the 
Prophet you shall die.’’ He advanced toward 
her slowly, but he had taken not more than two 
or three steps, when he heard a heavy sound and 
the ringing of steel—a knight of the cross stood 
before him; and he was confronted by a man, 
his equal, to appearance, in strength, if not in 
stature; and having the advantage of being com- 
pletely armedat all points. Had an angel from 
heaven appeared in his path he would not have 
been more astonished. So accurate had been the 
calculation of De Argent that he had dropped 
himself as close to his person as he could stand, 
and now fixed his stern unflincing glance upon 
the glaring orbs of the Infidel. They stood for 
afew moments, each measuring the person of 
the other with his eye. At length Laskar, re- 
covering from his surprize, threw himself upon 
the chest of his adversary with all the force of 
his firm and heavy frame. De Argent placed 
oue hand upon his throat and shook him to and 
fro likea child; and with a power that the frame 
of Jaskar could not oppose. The Infidel had been 
rendered effeminate by luxury, and his giant 
frame shook, like a reed before the wind, in the 
iron grasp of the knight; who was, constantly 
experiencing it, capable of enduring great fatigue. 
Holding him at the length of his arm, he, appa- 
rently without the exerclse of half his strength, 
threw him against the wall with a force that 
completely stunned him. De Argent turned, 
but Zitella was gone. At that moment he heard 
light rustliug sound, and with a single bound the 
form of the active young page was by his side. 
‘The garden is full of men’’ said he ‘they 
have taken the horses and are on every side of 
us.’’ De Argent’s clear and discerning mind 
ran rapidly over the circumstances, and he clear- 
ly saw that by relating the case to Saladin it 
would be passed over; the more so if he repre- 
sented himself to be a deserter. For the com- 
mander of the Infidels would not be anxious to 
lose a warrior who had celebrated hiinself, and 
might be of essential service. Having thus 
formed his own plan, he surrendered and soon 
found himself in the presence of Saladin. He 
had calculated rightly. Having heard his rela- 
tion of the circumstances, Saladin naturally con- 
vluded that having heard Zitella remonstrate 
against the violence of Iaskar, he had rescued 
her, and he was again at liberty, although care 
was taken that he should not escape. As for the 
page, he passed unnoticed, and having obtained 
an interview with De Argent, on the next day 








and fiend-like triumph that shot from his black 
eye, that meditated violence, if she did not com- 








he succeeded in making his escape from the for- 
tress unnoticed, and with the required informa- 
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tion concerning the army of the Infidels. He 
proceeded to the tentof Richard where he found 
many of his officers with himin council. Tav- 


ing told Richard what he had ascertained of the 


force of Saladin he related what he had heard | 


concerning Zietila and adding that on the next 
morning at sunrise she must die, m By the vir- 
gin mother of Christ she shall not die,”’ exclaim- 
ed Richard, strking his gauntleted hand upon 
the council table—‘* What say you my lords, | 
shall one die for embracing our faith, and that | 


onea lady? There was a ringing sound as of 

1 } } rar aw 1 ilte 
mailed hands laid quickly upon iron sword-hilts, 
and a loud—universal shout ‘she shail not} 


die {"’ 


-_ * * * * * * 
| 


The day was breaking in the east, and the light | 
was gushing in faint streaks above the horizon. 

- . P4 ' i 

It was a day full of life and ani:mation—a holiday | 


- 


of Spring, full of light and Joyousness. Vha 
great Magician, Nature. was abroad in his fair- 
and at his approach, the 


est and loveliest form ; 
fresh, green Jeaf, and the bursting bud, and open- 
ing flower all told of his power. The whole) 
host of Infidels came out upon the plains of As- | 
calon. There was no sound save the heavy 
tramp of the army as it moved slowly out from 
the encampment. At the distance of a mile 
there was a scaffold lately erected: and to this 


When they had reach- 


they took their course. 
ed it a female form ascended the steps, with a | 
step as firm as if she was in the halls of her an- | 


cestors. Hermanner was as free and dignified as | 
if she had been the Queen ofa thousand realins ! 
It was Zitella. | 
unearthly beauty upon hercountenance ; and an 
expression of holy and surpassing sweetne.s 
The sun had just 


There was a high and almost | 


resting upon her features. 
thrown his first ray over the plain, and her 
bright hair was already streaming over the block, 
when a voice caime ringing Gut upon the morn- 
ing air; and the deep and musical strain swell- 
ing fuller, every instant, upon the breeze—** St, 
George for England ! Coeur de Lion to the Res- 
cue !—Charge !"" It was Richard of England: 
He came with a giant and overwhelming power: 
His lance in rest—his horse dripping with foam— 
and ever and anon pealing forth his battle ery in 
the full and inspiring tones of his own deep 
voice—Richard Coeur de Lion came on to the 
charge! The very words seemed to carry with 
them a magic spell—a spell of awe, and of fear ! 
That hosts of armed men turned and fled—like 
the deer from the bay of the deep mouthed hound 
—onward ! on! that human sea poured dowa | | 
De Argent heard the cry, and saw laskar com- 

ing towards him on his own fleet steed, deter- 

mined tobe avenged even in death. Ile stepped 

lightly aside and with a lofty and sweeping blow 

he bore him to the earth,—down, down his mail- 

ed hand went—skull—brain—all were cle{t.— | 
The knight leaped lightly upon the eharyer, and 
his battle-cry rang out like the clear and lofty 
notes of a triumph-song; ‘* Coeur de Lion to 
the Rescue! charge !’’ His head bowed down 
to his saddle bow—Zitella laid lightly upon the 
gaddle—his shield over her beautiful form and 
his sword flashing around. De Argent charged 








through to his own faithful and daring leader. — 


—— ——— Fa 


The army of Saladin wes routed: aud in a short 
time De Argent returned to England, and there— 
In his own hall at eventile 
Zitella was De Argent’s bride. 


Tur following tifal Odes wre from the pen of Mrs. 





C.K. Wes, end were sung by the “sacred Musie Fund 
Society,” at the celebration of our National Indepen- 
1 


denee by the “Young Men's Association,’ on the 4tb 
instant. 


Ode, 
Ain—* Franke.” 
Sons of the free, awake! awake! 


shout of Liberty raise high; 
Loud let the ¢ sed chorus break, 
Till thro’ the id the echo fly. 






Hark! ‘tis triumpha! strains that swell, 
“Fis Preedou’s breath awakes the lay: 
Loud tet the joyful pens tell 
That Freesom’s sons love Freedom's day. 
Hail to the day our Tathers Mest! 
Let ev'ry note tis welcome be— 
When thro’ (he rocks our shores that crest. 
‘hhe sound was eciiwedi—"*’ e are free.” 


Long shall they live: the light they shed 
hall begin While Meim’'ry wakes her 
Sons of the brave, the mighty dead— 


Guard ye your bathers’ altars well, 





spell — 


Ouward, ve band of noble brow; 
“Die cause of Preedom leads you on, 
Before her shrine shail monarchs bow, 
hiaste, UN ter list bright crown is won, 
Murk ye you eagle's tow ring tHlight— 
Mioith olive branch and radiant wing? 
Sous of the free. rise in your might, 
With her tie song of trituphl sing. 


Ode, 
Ain—** Marceilois Hymn.” 
To day, ten thousand harps and voices 
Sound aloud the notes of joy; 
To day, Columlnia’s Jand rejoices, 
Let praise her every heart employ. 
Praise the Lord who made us tree, 
Hew rich his favor to us shown, 
When darkness o'er us lung, 
And iaidnight shades around were flung, 
He made our feeble cause his own, 
dle bade our sorrows cease, 
And gave us j ind penee. 
To thee, O God, our thanks we raise, 
We bless ty holy name, 
Accept our grateful songs of praise, 
To day we own thy cian. 


” 








Behold on hich von waving banner, 
Par it spreads o'er earth and sea; 

Upon its tromtii bears Mosannia— 
‘Pell’s the uations we ore fr 


peace, 
Velo dev; 
swarm be sil our shield y 
From foes without and foes within, 
From seourge’s blast and war's dread din. 
Phen shout the song « f praise, 
vuich heart the anthem raise, 
Nill heavenly Freedoni’s hallowed reign 
Shall spread trom poleto pole, 
And worids shatl echo back again 
How sweet is her eoutrol. 


Praise the Lord, the Gus 
His bles-ing stil we er 









A Leisure Hour, 

Aw hour of leisure from the customary and 
sonietimes tedious course ef active life, is a grate- 
ful relaxtion of the wearied senses. It is a 
pleasantrelief in the prospective of lengthened 
toil. It is the carnival of the mind —during 
which, it may act without compulsion, and se- 
leet its own subjects for intellectual employment 
or amusement;—andin this little recess of im- 
perative duty—this grateful and necessary sab- 
bath of the inind— what innumerable fancies,so 
brilliant and ravishing in their character, so 
mysterious and inexplicaole in their operation, 
will present themselves upon the unlimited 
surface of the imagination, while corresponding 
sensations rise as fast aud as diversified as those 


fancies themselvs. 


Without caring to learn the 
philosphy of each fleeting tiought, the sual, de 
lighted, revels in the luxury of its own bright 
creations, until pertiaps, some sedate reflection, 
or some straggling reminescence of ordinary 
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being dispels the wizzard charm of abstraction, 
and leads it back to the more substantial scenes 
of existence. The world is sufficiently good, 
and beautiful, and pleasant, without these vis- 
ionary episodes; but the human mind, in the 
versatility of its powers and the endless variety 
of its pursuits, delights to wander at will ina 
sphere of its own formation; where, uncircum- 
scribed by the poverty of plodding necessity, it 
may exercise its original, exalted qualities of 
virtue and generosity. Man, abstractly consid- 
ered, is not the selfish, the narrow minded, the 
corrupt, and the insignificant being that he ap- 
pears to be in the common pursuits of life, nor 
that which some morbid, fault-finding misan- 
thropes have represented him; fer, apart from the 
circumstances and selfishness which govern him 
in society, we believe him to be in possession ofa 
spirit as noble, and as capable of iiigh aspirations 
and great actions, as an emanation of Deity should 
possess. Thus abstracted from the affairs which 


concern his personal interest, he may indulge 
* The love of nature, unconfined ; and, chief 

iuman race, the large ambitious wish 

Po make them biest ; the sigh for suffering worth 

Lost in obscurity ; the fearless great resolve ; 

The wonder which the expiring patriot draws, 

Inspiring glory through remotest time ; 

The awakened throb for virtue and for fame ; 

The sympathies of love and freindship dear ; 

With all the social offspring of the heart.” 





A Sister's Love. 

Tuere is no purer fecling kindled upon the 
alter of huinan affections, than a sister's pure, un- 
contaminated love for her brother. It is unlike 
all other affections; so disconnected with selfish 
sensuality; so feminine in its developement; so 
dignitied, and yet withal so fund, so devoted. No- 
thing can alter it, nothing can suppress it.— 
The world may revolve, and its revolutions effect 
changes in the fortunes, in the character, and ia 
the disposition of her brother; yet if he wants, 
whose hand will so readily stretch out as that of 
his sister! and ifhis character is maligned, whose 
voice will so readily swell in his advocacy? 
Next to a mother’s unquenchable love, a sister's 
is pre-eminent. It rests so exclusively on the tie 
of consanguinity for its sustenance; it is so 
wholly divested of passion, and springs from such 
a deep recess in the human bosom, that when a 
sister once fondly and deeply regards her brother, 
that affection is blent with her existence, and 
the lamp that nourishes it expires only with that 
existence. Inall the annals of crime, it is con- 
sidered something anomalous to find the hand of 
a sister raised in anger against her brother, or 
her heart nurturing the seeds of hatred, envy, or 
revenge, in regard to that brother. In the af- 
fections of woman, there is a devotedness, and 
a depth, which cannot be properly appreciated by 
man. In those regards where the passions are 
not at all accessary in increasing the strength of 
the affections, more sincere truth and pure feelings 
may be expected, than in such as are dependent 
upon each other for their duration as well as their 
felicities. A sister's love in this respect, is pe- 
culiarly remarkable. There isno selfish gratifica- 
lion in its outpourings; it lives from the natural 
impulse; and personal charms are not in the 
slightest degree necessary to its birth or dura- 
tion. 
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iction, Lines. | At the commencement of the French revolu- | ing he took every precaution to conceal it from 
scenes iat ; oe Annette had scarcely crossed the | herself and mother, which naturally increased 
riginal. ° | . : > . : 
good, yes threshhold of her seventeenth year; but though | the keen remorse that was dilapidating her for- *% 
se vis- Poesy's garden! oh how fair numerically young, her time had been spent to | mer vigorous mind. Her anxiety and suspense 
in the The flowers that in it bloom, | such an uncommon advantage, together with her | were soon at an end; 
. That lift their forms in beauty there 5 : ale 4 various philosophical | ee , 
variety — "1 a ir _ in , wuty there, | fine natural talent, that the various philosopiical | “ For the day of evil tyranny ” 
fa nd shed a sweet perfume. , ehtinn of ind would have war- | . 
ll ina }and noble qualities of her mind would have war- | arsiyod. and she witnessed the heart-rending 
i re ba si changing mig ri a pers in su sing he ave arrived ° : . 
ircum- = fe Ca me unch — | ranted a person In supposing : r “4 Bn arrived | scene of the seizure of her father by the fiends 
: . anned by the zephyrs gentle sigit; lat tl eC f ature woimanhooc “oung, in- } : } . 
sity, it ; lat the age of mature woins : ung, that uiesidl anieecoas sain - 
‘ y Basking in one eternal light, tellectual and fair, she was the enlivening spirit ee ee — atiaineedeadiae eden 
ties of It cannot change, it cannot die. 4 , aging i 1 ‘belie , tl an, | Lest corners of the kingdom, and saw him drag- 
id- of her parents, and the paragon of the group! .. 7 ee . > ; 
consid There friendship lifts her fragile form, whe Fe a as ae ar a bs ved forth to the unsatiated guillotine. But, in 
: “¢ ) rele o } -quaintance.— | pannar; ee es : } : . 
led, the A modest flower of peeriess worth, ae : abl - aang comparison with many others, she considered 
4 Viable qualities ner na, she ot 3 , | ‘ 
he ap- Defying each succending storm Joined to the enviable quatities of her ming, she | that a partial blessing had been bestowed upon 
7p ’o drive it f » sovial hes vas peculiarly characterize ra leness and > £ ; 
fe, nor To drive it from the social hearth, was pe penianny characte _ d by a nob ion her, for the ravagers had not presumed to earry 
misan- There beauty blooms in loveliness, generosity of heart that elevated her to the high | their sacrifice so far as to deprive her of that pa- 
rom the And holds no common sway ; est throne in the estimation of the philanthropist rent for whom, for natural causes, we have a 
ern him Wooing the winds to her caress, and the moral philosopher; and though the so stronger feeling of attachment than fora father. 
. ars is s iver ‘iety of i eetua 2rSONS Was thieh she’ a % 
ion of a Her’s is no short lived day. ciety of intellectual persons was that which she | she and her mother were left to agonize alone 
irations Virtue and Truth, tho’ plants divine, most ardently sought, and in which she shone in their afllictions, and Annette thanked fortune 
y should Bloom almost to perfection there ; with seraphic splendor, she was capable of ren that she had not been deprived of every earthly 
. hi Exoticks of another cline, | deri lf teresting vhatever elas of . : om Ps 
s which saneatidiiar aie = wd dering herself interesting to whatever class of | eomfort—that she could yet resort to one fountain 
: smanding each, atte seare. ” “el : 
indulge ee ee eee persons she might be associated with; andunlike |... whe, ae 1 . 
iia ith hdd Ciel allt hens 5 from which flowed the silvery stream of paren- 
ea all that’s lovely, all that’s fair ; i 
: qs , most persons nurtured in the lap of luxury and | tal agee Tiere ye) ee ; 
of Mioems in Gils Caley chime; = = sr I 4 Ty ane) tal affection. But alas! even that was to be of 
i Ta s - 2s OF aristocratic |. e 
work And none save Poet's ever weur, lught the nefarious principles of aristocratic | short duration. 
: i nobility. she we ‘aia all’ wees an ie eae ‘ — 
3 The wreath that they entwine. jnobility, she was courteous to all, and paid in | ‘The first writhing of horror was beginning to 
ws, Viel ‘ > he sacre shrine se llee : . ) . by % > 
Oh, that Thad a Poet’s power, plicit homage to the sacred shrine of intellect, | subside in the heart of Annette, and the balm of 
ate In Poesy’s garden would ¥ stray ;— | whether found in the palace of a prince or the | resiznation spreading its golden wings over her 
’ There w ‘ 5 Dae > , : 7¢ le age o WY perant, | - - . . . 
—— : ‘ He ea et auteous flower, | cottage ofa lowly | nt | perturbed mind—her imagination was forming 
And wreatlhie a fair * ouquet,’ : ‘T; eseh ane > etogd , | . 7 
‘: i Z Her father being rich aud respected among the , scenes of wretchedness and eruelty far more ex- 
are aad ceed E- F- aristocracy, she was very naturally drawn into | eruciating than hers, that she might place them 
pon the The Misfortunes of Annette seses, |an association with those who were considered | in comparison and convince her own mind that 
pure, un A Tale of the French Revolution, |} her equals by birth; and being also indulgent to | her afflictions were nothing. and: hearin lee 
? ‘ 4 a} } ° j . iy . 78 } « . + “ ‘ - 
an Original. Annette, allowed her to call to her convivial as- | affiictions with a degree of philosophy that would 


have been worthy the penetrating genius of the 


Wuar observing mind is not ofien struck with | ** ee Whoever she might think worthy of her | 
inexplicable wonderment and horror at the sad | @*S°e!#tion; in consequence of which, she became | philosopher of cld—when the flood gates of eru- 
reversions in the fortunes of individuals? see them #Cduaited with a great variety of persons, some | elty were again opened upon her, which poured : 
brought from the highest sphere of luman hap- °! whom Were destined to render vied an essen | forth their contents until nature was nearly in- 
piness, to the most abject state of degrading tial service Curing her terrene abode. She had 
» all the external requisitions to constitute a_per- 


h selfish 
nent; so 
ted. No- 


ess it.— 


de 


ons effect l capable of withstanding their eicatrizing power. 
misery and mascerating wretchedness? Sce 


. eet hi: ss, and aimind to enjoy i ine 
the proud and haughty aristocrats compelled to fect happiness, and a mind to enjoy it to the 
abandon their supercilious demeanor, and bend ‘ilest extent. 


rr, and ia 
1e wasits, 
as that of 


Fear'ul that, in consequence of the great power 
of her futher, her mother, stimulated by tie re- 


Ris ae eee ee | . 7 ae A , A 
But this eartlly paradise, like | eellection of her grief, might wield an influence 
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he hand of such are the oscillations in human affairs, and it | ten increased by the sickening intelligence of some Annette, being aware of the object of their 
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be her immediate death. But the exigencies of 
her station were such as to demand an unpre- 
meditated action; and as intellectual, like physi- 
cal powers, require their antagonist to be nearly 
their equal in order that they may attack them 
with the utmost of their strength and increase 
the glory of their triumph, so Annette, conscious 
of the magnitude of the task she was about to 
undertake, brought every faculty of her mind in- 
to operation to devise means for the protection 
of her mother from the grasp of the executioners. 
She felt that her endeavors to deceive would be 
of no avil, and might be detrimental, forshe had 
to deal with those who heeded not the represen- 
tations of their enemies; and she finally resolved 
to appeal to them in a manner that would awa- 
ken their humanity, if there was yet a single 
particle ensconced in their souls. She pictured 
to them, in vivid colors, the strong ligaments 
that bind the heart of the offspring to its mether, 
and told them that nature was incapablo of with- 
standing their dissolution. She asked them to 
imagine themselves for one moment placed in 
her situation, that they might the better appre- 
ciate its rending tortures and dilapidating effects. 
She dilated upon the impropriety of sacrificing a 
woman, who, she assured them, had not the 
power of injuring either them or their cause, and 
who would soon, in the natural course of events, 
make her final exit trom her terrene abode. 

But she received no other manifestations than 
those of supreme contempt from the mob. They 
jeered at her supplications, and mimicked her 
trembling attitude. 

The foremost of the band was aman of tall 
athletic figure, and possessed a prominent and 
open countenance, which betokened a nobleness 
and and generosity of heart entirely incompati- 
ble with his bloody practices. A large and roll- 
ing eye beamed forth its lustre from beneath a 
lofty forehead, which, had he been the constant 
champion of humanity, would have recommended 
him to the good opinion of his fellow beings.— 
He possessed a natural elevation of sentiment 
that was hardly surpassed by the most noble, but 
ambition and an association with the vile spirits 
of inhuman tyranny, had deadened the better 
feelings of his nature. 


At length, at the bidding of their leader, a part | 


of them rushed forth and forced their passage in- 
to the house, with the determination to seize 
whoever was to be found and put them to imme- 
diate death—even Annette was not to be spared 
from the cruelty of their dissevering fangs. 
Annette saw them enter the room of her 
mother with an appearance of savage determina- 
tion, and saw them grasp with a tiger’s fierce- 


nees that being whose life and happiness was as | 


dearto her as her own. She heard the hell- 
hounds cry, ‘‘let instant death be her portion, 
for that she deserves.’’ 


No longer could Annette be an idle witness to 
the horrific scene. She sprang forward like a 
maniac to her mother’s relief, and seized the de- 
mon who was bearing her off, and bade him re- 
linquish his unrighteous purpose, or the * livid 
lightnings’’ would scatter him to the winds.— 
Such a firmness and such a determined hold did 
she take of him, that for a moment his pro- 














gress was impeded. But his comrades instantly 
assisted, and they bore them triumphantly into 
the street, where leader, with the remainder of 
the ruffians, were standing. Annette thought 
that death was their inevitable doom, and ap- 
proached it with a calmness and rerignation that 
true philosophy inspires. 

As they drew near to the leader, who they | 
knew was to decide their destiny, Annette saw | 
in his a countenance familiar. She sprang forth, | 
and grased his hand ‘‘with hooks of steel.’ He 
gazed upon her for a moment witha lofty demea. | 
nos and iron countenance. But the supplicating 
looks ef innocence are superior to any artificial 
tyranny. The natural nobleness of his heart. 
burst forth. Annette observed it, and ventured 
to address. | 





‘¢ Dost thou not know me,”’ said she, “and is | 
our innocent blood to crimson the soil ?”’ 

«You are known to me and known by your 
noble acts. Fear not, until the blighting frost of 
death, or the whirlwind of misfortune shall de- 
prive me of my power, you shall be protected with: , 
paternal care.” 

The protector was a person who Annette, by 
chance, had become acquainted with when she 
was quite young. He was much older than her 
self and of an humble descent, but possessed 
much talent and goodness of heart, (for which 
qualities she made him one of her intimate asso- 
ciates,) which gave him an advantage over his 
comrades, and was the means by which he ele- 
vated himself in the public mind. ?. WF. 


Woman's Lovee 


Original. 


ites | 

Iv every civilized and enlighted country the 
female character bas been the theme of marked 
and deserved admiration. This admiration is in- 
seperably attendant upon the advance of civili- 
zation. For it is undeniably true that the extent 
to which respect and honor are paid to the female 
sex determines the degree ef a nation’s refine-- 
ment. Man’s arrogating to himself superiority 
over the other sex is an infallible evidence of the 
narrowness and partiality of his views; if not of 
his unfitness to be a partaker of the privileges 
which refinement bestows. It either shows him 
ignorant of the fact which the history of every 
nation that has ever existed has proved, that 
civilization cannot exist where woman is regard- 
ed as the slave and not the equal of man; or it 
exhibits him unwilling to learn this truth because 
he hates to call his wife his equal. In both these 
cases—the latter particularly—he is inexcusable 
and undeserving the epithet ef civilized man. 

The female character, in dispite of what the 
misanthropist may say, is a beautiful one to con- 
template. And insensible to the charms of in- 
trinsic virtue and excellence must be the callous 
hearts of those ‘“‘lords of the creation,’’ who re- 
fuse the tribute of respect to its inappreciable 
loveliness. True it is, she has her iittle eccentrici- 
ties, her foibles, her frailties even. Who has 
not?) Can we expect the angelic character—ab- | 
solute perfection—to exhibit itself arrayed in the | 
vestments of human nature? The disposition to | 
coquetry is said to be the characteristic of the sex 
and probably the remark is acorrect one. But 





this, unless carried to excess, tempered as it so 
frequently is by inherent propriety and virtue, 
can scarcely be said to be a censurable defect.— 
Her foibles which may obscure for a brief 
space her excellences, like the transient cloud 
which for a moment intercepts the sun’s rays, 
soon pass away, and exhibit her in all the bright- 
ness and beauty of her true character. 

But it is woman’s love, that inexplicable and 
undying principle, that gives to her character its 
chief charm, and renders her so deservedly esti- 
mable. Poets have selected this theme in which 
to indulge their fanciful flights. And novelists 
have invested their heroines with every grace 
which the imagination could devise. However 
trite the subject, it is still an interesting one— 


| which fact exhibits clearly enough the exalted 


stativn the female fills in society, and the esti- 
mation in which she is held. Prompted by her 
love, there is no danger which the female, natu- 
rally timid, will not dare—no privation which she 
will not cheerfully undergo—no adversity which 
can extinguish her disinterested affection. The 
character of men in the aggregate must sink in 
comparison with woman's. They are in many 
instances actuated by self interest. The sordid 
passions of ambition and of avarice, and other 
grovelling feelings. often times take possession 
of their breasts, to the exclusion of all the noble 
emotions. But woman—her love once surren- 
dered, is irrevocably and unalterably fixed. No 
length of time, no change of circumstances, none 
of the vicissitudes of life, can quench the flame 
or dim its lustre. And in innumerable instances 
the purity and disinterestedness of her love is 
shown—by its continuing to glow in her breast 
even when he to whom she has confided her af- 
fections has exhibited himself unworthy of the 
sacred trust. In a case like this, we cannot but 
be surprised at the strength and durability of her 
pure affection. When she experiences—as is too 
fatully often the case—misusage and neglect 
from him who has vowed to cherish and protect; 
when intemperance and debauchery have render- 
ed her husband the inhuman tormenter instead 
of the kind companion and supporter, who can 
refrain from wondering while he yet admires, to 
see the meekness and patience with which she 
endures his ill treatment, and unrequited affcc- 
tion Do youask what produces this meckness 
and patience ? It is love deep—indissoluble—the 
loveilest of the female’s attributes. O! woman 
let some more eloquent pen delineate thy virtues 
—mine is inadequate to the task. In its exer- 
cise love is confined to no class. The high and 
the low, the rich and the poor are alike subject 
to its thrilling influence. It is true education 
may impart a greater degree of refinement to the 
female’s affection—yet the principle operates 
equally in the cottage and inthe palace. The 
following little ineident illustrative of the 
strength of conjugal aifection in a female in the 
common ranks of society may not be found un- 
interesting in this place. It was on the celebra- 
tion of the last anniversary of our Independence 
that walking a short distance without our su- 
burbs, I noticed a man and woman approaching 
me. Their peculiar appearance soon rivited my 
attention. They were both young. The man 
was a common soldier—had been performing 
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military duty that day—and asa matter of course 
had after parade been tempted by the proffer of 
ardent spirits—that disgrace as well bane to our 
republic. He had indulged freely, and was now 
unable unsupported to maintain his equilibruim. 
The interesting young female who supported him 
was his wife—who loved him tenderly. They 
had recently been married and although in hum- 
ble circumstances lived sffectionately and conse- 
quently happy. Acquainted it seems with his 
foible—and fearing he would yield to his beset- 
ting sin, she had sought him after parade and 
found her fears fully realized. Reckless of con- | 
sequences to herself and unintimidated by the | 
gibes of those around her, did this noble minded 
and affectionate young Wife take her inebriated 
and unworthy husband by the arm and lead him | 
homeward. Andas I saw the kind solicitude 
with which she watched over his safety and how | 
intimately her own happiness seemed to be iden- | 
tified with his—when I felt moreover that this | 
man was rapidly laying the foundation for, 
wretchedness and infamy, O! how ardently did. 
I desire that this humble young woman might. 
have the happiness of seeing her husband a re- 
formed man, through her own affectionate and 
disinterested eftorts. Though an affecting, it was 
a beautiful spectacle ! 





In no country in the world can the claims of! 


the female upon our protection more universally 
acknowledged than in our own, and in none are 
men rewarded with a greater degree of love and 


fidelity. This is a truth which we may with. 


propriety plume ourselves. That this may ever 

be the case we do not ask, because we do not 

fear the contrary. But we do confidently hope 

to see the period arrive when chastity may be 

universally predicated of both the sexes through- 

out our land. c. 8. 
Union College, July 8, 1235. 





From the Notional Gazette. 

The following lines by the Hon. Mr. Wilde, of Geer- 
gia, were probably not designed ior publication; but the 
feeling and taste which pervade them can scarcely fail to 
be admired, and permission has therefore been obtained 
of the lady to whomthey were inclosed, to hand them 
over to you. R. 

Ship Westminster at sea off the highlands 
of Neversink, June 1, 135. 


Farewell my more than father land! 
Home of my heart and friends adieu! 
Lingering beside some foreign strand, 
How oft shal! L remember you! 
How often o’er the waters blue, 
Send back a sigh to those Lleave, 
The loving and beloved few, 
Who grieve tor ne,—ftor wh m I grieve. 


We part !—no matter how we part,— 
There are some thoughts, we utter not, 

Deep treasured in our inmost heart, 
Never revealed, and ne’er forgot! 

Why murmur at the common lot? 

We part!—I speak not of the pain,— 
But when shall I, each lovely spot, 

And each loved face behold again ? 


It must be months,—it may be years,— 
It may—but not !—I will not fill 
Fond hearts with gloom,—fond eyes with tears, 
“Curious to shape uncertain ill” 
Though humble,—tew and far,—yet still, 
Those hearts and eyes are ever dear; 
Theirs’s is the love no time can chill, 
The truth no chance nor change can sear! 


All I have seen,—and all I see, 
Only endears them more and more; 
Friends cool—hopes fade--and honors flee, 
Affection lives when all is e’er! 
Farewell my more than native shore! 
I do not seek or hope to find, 
Roam where I will, what I deplore 
To leave with them and thee behind ! 
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The Knickerbocker for July is received—good as usual. 
We shall extract from its pages for our next number.— 
The following is all we have room for to-day. 


Niagara, 


Cloud-girdled Thunderer! Embodied Storm ! 
Whether enrobed in vapors dark and dun, 

Or looms, magnificent, thy giant form 
Through the prismatic broidery of the san, 

Wondrous alike! What floods have swept thy brow 
Since the bold plunge of thy primeval wave, 

From whose tremendous advent until now, 
Thou hast nor paused, nor failed. You boiling grave 
Roars from its depths the song Creation gave 


While towering billows, each a dwarf to thee, 
In surging myriads sweep the storm-vexed main, 
Here, all the fountains of an inland sea 
One everlasting avalanche sustain 
Stern Strength and Beauty in thy form contend ; 
Strength, that Omnipotence alone could stem,— 
And Beauty, from the mists that o’er thee bend, 
Falls at my feet in many adewy gem, 
The peerless jewels of thy diadem. 


Who ever touched thy tide and did not fee! 
His sinews quiver in thy lightning shock ? 
Or on thy chasin launched his daring keel, 
And failed to tremble as its thunders broke ? 
Who ever stood within yon arch sublime 
Of adamantine rock, and hissing foam, 
With doubtful foothold in the treacherous slime, 
Whose shuddering feelings did not anxious row 
To the firm earth end Heaven's chrystal dome ! 


Barrier of Nations! on cach eultured shore, 
Lashed by the breakers of thy cloven stream, 
His wigwam rude the Indian reared of yore, 
Where now the dwellings of bis conquerors gleam. 
But what to thee are nations, or their change ? 
They cannot claim thy waters as a dower : 
And what to thee injustice,—hate,—revenge ? 
Wildly thou laughest, from thy throne of power, 


| At man’s poor wrath,—the turmoil of an hour! 


Like some lone fragrant of the deluge, cleft 
From its companion waves,—to coming time, 

A Warning nonument of justice, lett 
By the Omniscient punisher of crime, 

Methinks thou seemest. From an hundred realms, 
Pilgrims have come to thee, a mighty erowd, 

And teit the awe which now my spirit ‘Whelins, 
As here I stand before thy presence, bowed, 
Stunned by thy voice, and mantled in thy cloud! 


>< 


June 15, 1-35. 


} Talk, Talk, Talk. 
Tuts is a talking world. Man is emphatically 
a talkinganimal. He is irresistibly given to it. 


. : a ied | 
His head is an incessant manufactory of ideas, 


notions and conceits, and they must be vented 
jin the shape of words at his mouth. The pro- 
duction is constantly going on, and they must 
| have an outlet either at the mouth or at the fin- 
gers’ ends, or his head would become over- 
charged, and burst like asteam boiler. If he 
has no one to talk to, he sits down and scrawls 
words on paper; they must come out ; this is 
| some alleviation. How one will talk in the 
morning—the fact is words have been accumulat- 
ie during the night ; damned up for a while ; 
when the flood gate is open, out they rush. 
| Men, (we say nothing of women) are notall 
alike in this respect. Some are commendably 
|taciturn. They have a sortof safety valve, call- 
j ed prudence, which silently lets off this accumu- 
| lating article. 
We like taciturnity, and would sit down and 
| write a lecture in its praise, at the expense of 
talkativeness, could we get an audience to listen 


|to it,—and did we not in the act commit the | 


| same sin we should undertake to condemn. 
men’s real sentiments; they only discover their 
foibles and passions. 
world would be were men only known by their 
actions,—the use of words not knuwn;—a scene 
of acting and doing, not of talking. There would 
be not half the deceit and imposition which now 
exists. There could not be from the nature of 
the case. 





Words do not, commonly speaking, convey | 


What a different thing the | 


sit“ 


= 
} 
| Great talkers are often greatly pestilential.— 
, We once had a kind hearted friend, otherwise 
| valuable, but he was a great talker. We at first 
‘cut him—shunned him. He however contrived 
| to seize us sometimes, and actually tore off most 
| of our coat buttons, and tore out the button 
holes; and then we violently broke frienuship 
with him. 

| A great talker is good for little else. 

| We have seen one begin a day’s work, and he 
| would go at it, secundem artem, as one would 
build an oration. ‘There was the long exordium 
of what he was going todo; and then toward the 
conclusion, a long recapitulation of what he had 


done, which was just about nothing;—so his per- 
formance was all head and tail, and no body. 
There is little or no merit in talkativeness, no 
| more than is due toa cataract of falling water. 
|It is, like it, a natural propensity, and flows on, 
| and soon becomes monotonous and unpleasant to 
the hearer, who takes care to keep out of the 
reach ef its spray, at least. 
Great talkers are like many modern banks; they 
| issue ten times the amount of their capital. —NSa- 


‘lem Observer. 
| 
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BY GEORGE TRUMBULL. 


SATURDAY, JULY 11, 1835. 


Le All orders, and communications, for the Bouquet, 
addressed to Grorer TRumeuct, and lett at the Bookstore 
fof Blias Gates, No. 7) State-st., or transmitted through 
the Post-Otfice, post paid, will be punctually attended to, 

The Maelstroom Wreck.—We have received the copy 
of this elegant Poem, by J. W. Goopricu, esq., from it 
friend of his residing in this city: although without his 
consent. It was not intended for publication, but was spo- 
ken before the Facurry of Union College, some years 
since, We flatter ourselves that it will be received with 
gratification by our reades:, and not prove displeasing 
to its talented author. 

The Family Minstrel is tie title of a neat semi-month- 
ly quarto publication, Which has reached its tenth num- 
ber, published in New-York, and conducted by Mr, 

/}Cuarves Dinaney, “ Devoted to Musie and Musical 
Knowledge, as connected with practical education, de- 
mestic enjoyments, and the worship of God.” Prom an 
examination of the Nos, before us, we readily recom. 
mend it to our readers, as a work of great usefulness ; 
an excellent companion for the family cirele, [tis prin- 
ted on handsome paper, and offered to subseribers at $2 
| per annum in advance. 


The Monikins, a1 Novel in two volumes, by the author 


lof the Spy, Pioneers, Mohicans, &e., ts for sale by our 
| Booksellers, 
Stanuwir Hall.—There is now exhibiting in the Assem- 
| bly Room of this splendid edifice, ** Adam and Eve,” 
three ORIGINAL Paintings by Mr. Orts, an American Ar- 
|tist, Which deserve an extensive patronage. They are 
chaste and elegant. Let all go and view for themselves. 

Also, in the Gentlemen’s Saloon, an Automaton 
Museum, by Messrs. Ingells and Brown. 


To Correspondents.—The Tale sent us, signed A» will 


/appear in ournext. An interview is requested in the 
mean time, with the author, 


The lines ** The Hudson,” by ‘* Moynega,” are declin- 


ed. 
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Poor Old Bache'or. 
BY MRS. F. R. § 
The following letter 1 received lately, and send 


it, hoping you, or some otf your fair readers may 
devise something to alleviate the writer's mis{o - 
tunes. At least it might make a moving ballad 
done into verse and headed, ‘Pity the 


surrows 
of a poor old Bachelor ! 


‘* You asked me yesterday, my dear madam, 





why I never married—I made you no reply, ex- 
cept bya piteous look, and a deep sigh. You 
looked grave, begged my pardon and no doubt 
imagined that you had touched a string which 
awoke all the slumbering sorrows of my leart— 
and that thereby hung a tragica! tale of woman’s 
Atter due retlee- 
tion, I have concluded to open my heart to you, 


faithfulness, or hopeless love. 


and after the approved metiod of all heroes re- 


' , 


late the history of my lite. Tears will no doubt 


spring forth, if not of compassion at least oi 


mirth. Iam atonce, the most desolate of man- 


kind, an old bach:lor. and most pitiable of mor- 
tals, a bashful man. Baslifulness has ever set 
upon me like an incubus, aud destrcyed all the 
happiness of my lif. You have no doubt read 
the celebrated adventures of a bashful man, but 
I assure you, my dear madam, his suilrings 
were trifling compsred to mine. Iam cursed 
with one of those tender susceptible hearts wl 
can never look upon a sweet fice without loving 


it and from the time I left college, have alwa 





been desperately in love with some one or other 





of iy fair acquaintances, and have at each tim 
pictured to myself the delights of domestic feli- 
city, and have dreaded the very name of an old 
bachelor. 

I was a well looking young man, of good con- 
nexions and moderate iortune, and flattered my- 
self I should not always be unsuecessful, yet bas!i- 
fulness, has ever stepped between 1: 


my hopes. 


eand marred 


You have no idea of the unpleasant situations 
and awkward attitudes it has led me into. It 
really seemed to me at times as if soine trickey 
spirit had taken possession of me, and coustrain- 
ed me to act directly contrary to my pre-cou- 
ceived ideas of gentiomaaly and elegant conduct. 
In bowing out of a room, 1 invariably stumbled 


over a footstool, run my back on the sharp edge 
of asideboard, and by my involuntary groan, 
brought ail the family around me, or if I escaped 
these | was sure to knock over the servant who 
was to let me out. 

I never shall forget the ridiculous figure | made 
at Mrs. 


yet | am as sensibly alive to the mortification, a 





Ten years have passed over, and 
if it were yesterday. I sat by the side of Ellen, 
with whom | was at that time deeply smitten, in 
the midst of a formal assemblace of her elegant 
relatives, when this saine spirit of baslifulness 
toek possession of we. I fidgetted in my seat, 
tumbled up my hair, until | looked for all the 
world like mad Tom; and to complete the scene 
] contrived to get both hands in my pockets, and 
both feet entangled in the rounds of the chair, so 
that when I leaned forward it tripped, and down 
came { and the chair together in the midst of the 
circle, I onmy knees and head, and the chair on 
topof me. I was extricated with difficulty by 


the laughing party. So thus ended this love af- 


BOUQUET 


len and her sisters again. 


mine, hearing 


I was going to Philadelphia, insist- | 


ed on giving me a letter of introduction to some i 


charming young ladies there, one of whom he 


aid, would make just the wife of which I was 


in search, With a desperate effort, I made up | 


my mine to face the strangers. I chose the soft 


hour of twilight, »s i knew I should feel more | 


confidence in the dusk, but on finding myself 
ushered into a room, ful! of ladies, the evil spirit 
a 


tovk possession of me completely. 1 stammmered, 





and blundered so much that it was some time be- 


fure they could errand. <At 
! 


length I suceceded in presenting the letter to the 


understand my 


lady, who was pointed out to me as Miss B— . 
She begyed me to be seated—I placed myself on 
ihe edge of the chair, lost the centre of gravity, 
+} rawled 
the no sinall amusement of the ladies, and end- 
ed (not on the floar fortunately) but in grasping 
rN 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


for support the hand of Miss B——, which held | 


the letter. Ina few minutes I found myself af 


ter a furious run, at home, in my room, and the 
letter in my hand, and to this day, the ladies do 
not knew frem whom it eame, nor 


floundering bearer. My nextadventure happen- 


nt for me purp 





osely to muke 





It. who, with some other ladies, were sti 





Wits her, 


] admired Miss H. very miuch and it 


was the dearest wish of uy aunt to see us united. 





lhe sleighing was very fine at that time, and 


one day my evil genius put it into the ladies 


heads to propose a sleigh-ride, to callat a neigh 


who was the} 
my aunt’s who lives in the | ; 


inyself agreeable to the rich and beautiful Miss 


,ed himself and his 


aie 
boring house. As my aunt's sleigh had been 


broken the coachinan had tastened a sort ofa box 
on therunners, covered with buffalo skins, which 
was to contain myself and the three lacdies.— 


This latter arrangement I objected to, and insist- 


ed upon driving, as I never could summon cour- | 


age to face three ladies at once. So, in s; 





i 


my aunt’s alinost angry 


1 left 
1 took the reins, and liks a 


) 


actually 


remonstrances, 
the driver at home, 
} 


booby drove on afraid to look behind 


me. When I arrived atthe house, I 


te of | 


| 


| 
} 


| 


‘ | 
perceived | 


all had come out on the piazza to meet us, and | 


i 
thinking for once to make a bold and dashing 
appearance, smacked my whip, drove rapidly up 
—stoppe: —looked be 
discovered 
ed and [ had been driving the empty runners for, 
{do not know how long. I turned trom the 
louse and the wondering group at the door, and 
went in search of my lost fair ones. It seems 
that in ascending a steep hill, the confounded 
ly, that 
es discovered their situation, | was 





box had lovsened, and slid off so rapid 
; 


when the lad 
too fur aliead, and the noise of the bells drown- 


ded their voices. 


them to walk through, and there the disconso- 


The snow was too deep for 


lates sat sometime chilled through with cold, 


their only amusement abusing me. ‘To complete 
their mortification a party of young gentlemen 
of their ecquaintance soon after came up, and 
did not recognize them at first, set usa 
laughter at their ridiculous situation. These 
gentlemen took them home, where I found them. 


siiout of 


|always looked as the 
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fair, as I could never persuade myself to face El- Miss H—— never could bear to hear my name 
Soon after a friend of | mentioned afterwards. But oh, worse and worse ! 


| I never shall forget the party at Mrs. G s. 
It was whatI always did detest, asmall sociable 
party, composed ofa stiff circle around the roem. 
In the midst of this circle I found myself in that 
situation dreaded by all gentlemen, but particu- 





larly hateful to me, standing up before a lady en- 
deavoring to extract conversation of out nothing. 

How I got there I cannot tell, but as soon as 
I discovere’ where I was and saw many a face 
| turned towards me ina listening attitude, all 
self: possession vanished, ] grew redder, and more 
contused—lost the thread of my discourse, and 


| while vainly endeavoring to recover my shattered 


*s 
Isnatehed it up hastily, but 





ideas, | espied, as I thought luckily, Miss G 
glove at her feet. 


| found to my horror [ had caught the lady's foot. 
about and kicked in elegant style, to| 


She was only saved from a complete somerset by 
the quickness of the lady next her. When I 
again summoned up courage to call on Miss 
G , 1 was told by 


‘* Misse 





the grinning blackee, 
say she not at ho:me.’’ Thus one by 
one, I last all these fir creatures, and by de- 
grees, my relish for society. One evening how- 
ever, | was persuaded to accept an invitation to 
a party given by Miss D———, 
he resided in an old rambling couutry house 
near iny aunt L 


the beautiful 


et whose house I was then 





onavisit. The rooms in which the company 
vere to be received had been added to the rest cf 
the house sometime before, and to center them, it 
was necessary to descend three steps; a most de- 
testable arrangement by the bye, and [ wish her 
eld Dutch ancestor whe contrived it, had drowi- 
bright imaginings in the 
I had reasoned so strongly with 
myself before I went—‘* What is there in the 
face of woman that I should fear tu look upon 
it? Tama man offortune and figure, and ought 


, 
Zuayder Zee. 


to succeed in society; 
to throw off manuvrise honte; I will be a 
man !’' With these sentiments, I drove boldly 
up to the louse, strode loitily through the hall, 
forgot the three steps, come thundering down 
in the midst of the astonished guests. I turned 
my back and fled! From that time T have shunned 
the face of woman. ‘es woman, to whom [ have 


svurce of every blessing 


‘ ; : 
jherebelow, [must fly from—she is that bright 


hind—and to my dismay | 
that box, ladies and a!! had disappear- 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





and particular star which | may not hope to ob- 
tain. Dear madam do you not pity me—is it 
not acruel fute that one feeling should render 
the w role ia desert tome. Tell me what I shall 
do. ‘Take pity on my distressing case, and teach 
me some method to exorcise this evil spirit which 
has usurped such dominion over me. 
Your doleful friend, 
ANTHONY SOL Us 
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